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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any ‘other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
to truth. Dr. Johnson. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
COMMODORE WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE. 


I 
“ Exegit” monumentum cere perennius 


ue situ pyramidum altius 
Quod non imber edax, non ome | impotens 


yee pyearinste a alpen fuga iporan. 


® He”? rais’d a ument that will surpass 
The age of those ‘that stand stand in solid ae 
‘towering to the skies, 
In height th cakes ‘pyramids outvies ; 


winds and mouldering rain, 
Wome ante Seecr an (semper, Seago 
Shall ne’er the glory of his name, 


Still shall he shine in verse, and live in fame. 


Tue preceding lines may with strict popricty be applied 
to each of the illustrious naval heroes of America. The won- 
derful and brilliant achievements, which have been performed 
by them in the course of seven months, are sufficient to entitle 
them to a rank with the most famous chieftains of ancient and 
modern times. When the character of the enemy, whom they 
successfully encountered, is considered, their laurels acquire 
new value, and their triumphs become doubly glorious. 
Great Britain had declared herself « misiress of the ocean.” 
«“ She had exalted herself and sat as a queen, and said, I shall 
see no pain.” Her ships of war carried terror and discumfit 
ure into every quarter of the globe. France, Holland, Spain, 
were successively humbled by her fleets ; and every power of 
Europe, having withdrawn its shattered remains ofanavy from 
the deep, left to Britannia an undisputed trident, and the empire 
ofthe main, Surprising it will appear to future generations, 
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that the first to question her right to that naval supremacy, in. 
arms, was the government of the United States of America ; 
and this arduous contest was commenced without a single ship 
of the line to support its rival pretensions. The result of five 
decisive battles is too well known to require a minute detail of 
names and circumstances. Hut, Jones, Decatur, Bain- 
BRIDGE, and LawRENcE! Memory instantly supplics materi- 
ials for volumes at the mention of theirnames. Their exploits, 
the causes and effects of them, will be recorded by some Amer- 
can Sallust on the imperishable tablets of Hisrory. But un- 
less Brocrapuy perform her office faithfully, the tribute to 
distinguished merit will be incomplete, and public curiosity 
will remain unsatisfied. A’single exploit may be of such im- 
portance and magnitude as to immortalize a hero; but that 
very deed excites an ardent wish to form a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the family, character, genius, and disposition 
of the person by whom it was achieved We are anxious to 
trace his progress from his outset in life through the various 
stages by which he has arisen to the state of eminence, where 
he stands an object of universal interest and admiration. This 
jaudable curiosity is not excited by a vain and busy spirit of 
zhquisitiveness, more careful to examir~ other men’s affairs 
than attentive toits own. The gratification of it is productive 
of much good to society, and of much valuable improvement 
to individuals. We are, therefore, proud and happy in the 
power of communicating to our readers a biographical} sketcli 
of the gallant and accomplished commander, whose correct 
and animated portrait adorns our present number. 

WittiaM BainrerivceE was born the 7th of May, 1774, at 
Princeton in the state of New-Jersey. In 1798, when hostili- 
ties commenced between the United States and France, he 
reccived a commission as lieutenant and commander in the 
navy, and was appoinied to the command of the schooner Re- 
taliation, of 14 guns. 

During the summer of 1798, he was chiefly employed i 
cruising along our extensive coast for the protection of its 
‘rade ; and in the autumn was attached to the squadron uil- 
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der the command of Captain Murray, which was destined for 
@ cruise in the West Indian seas. In the month of Novem- 
ker, while cruising to the windward of Guadaloupe the Re- 
taliation was captured by two French frigates and a lugger; 
and carried in to that island. Here he remained a prisoner 
with his crew three months, when a cartel was sent with them 
to the United States. While he was a prisoner at Guada- 
loupe, General Desforneaux, the executive directory of that 
islaud, used much intrigue, and we believe at last had re- 
course to threats, to induce lieutenant Bainbridge to accept 
the Retaliation, on condition of returning with her to the U. 
S. and engaging not to capture any French cruizers. Sceing 
clearly through the policy of the wily Frenchman, he steadily 
epposed his views, and remonstrated with much freedom a- 
gainst the very illiberal treatment to which the citizens of the 
U. S. then prisoners in Guadaloupe, were subjected. The 
correspondence on this subject was laid before the public, 
and the conduct of lieutenant Bainbridge, received the entire 
approbation of his government. 

He returned to the United States.in February 1798, his ex- 
change was immediately effected, and in the following month 
he was promoted to the rank of master commander, and was 
appointed to the command of the brig Norfolk of 18 guns, in 
which vessel he cruised about thirteen months in the West 
Indies. During this cruise, in which his principal employ- 
ment was convoying American merchant vessels, he captur- 
ed one French privateer, ran another of 16 guns on shore in 
the old straits of Bahama, where she was entirely lost; de- 
stroyed a number of barges along the island of Hispaniola ; 
and made a few captures of the encmy’s merchant vessels. 

From October 1799, to Apri! 1800, he had the command ef 
a squadron of four brigs and one ship, for the protection of our 
valuable trade to the island of Cuba. On his leaving that sta_ 
tion, an address was presented to him by the American mer- 
chants at Havanna, expressing in the warmest terms their 
eratitude for the services he had rendered them. 
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On his return to the U. S. in the spring of 1800, he receiv- 
ed the promotion of Post-Captain, and was appointed to the 
command of the frigate George Washington ; and shortly 
after sailed in her for the Mediterranean, with articles for the 
regency of Algiers. After delivering them at the city of Al- 
eiers, the dey peremptorily demanded that Capt. Bainbridge 
should carry his ambassador and presents to Constantinople 
for the grand seignior. ‘This insolent demand was refused, 
though the ship and crew were completely in the power of 
the dey, until the American consul required his acquiescence, 
as the only means of preventing an immediate war ; and con- 
sequently a sacrifice of our valuable trade in the Mediterra.- 
nean, then unprotected, and hundreds of our countrymen fall- 
ing into the power of those barbarians. He was treated with 
great respect by the Turkish government, who presented him 
with a passport of safe conduct through its empire for a min- 
ister, if the U. S. should incline to send one, for the purpose 
of forming a treaty of amity and commerce, with that country. 

On his return to Algiers, war was declared against France, 
and the French consul general, with many other French sub- 
jects, were ordered to quit Algiers within forty eight hours, 
or receive the badge of slavery. The consul applied to Capt. 
Bainbridge, as the only resource ; who, though cruising un- 
der orders against vessels of his nation, relieved him from his 
distressing situation, by taking himself and family, and many 
other French citizens, upwards of fifty in number, on board 
the George Washington, all of whom he landed at Alicant in 
Spain. 

In April, 1801, he returned home ; and again had the sat- 
isfaction to receive the approbation of government for his con- 
duct during the cruise, in which he had been placed in many 
unprecedented, and some most painful, situations. The feel- 
ings excited by the approving voice of the government were 
heightencd to still more ardent pleasure, on finding at his re- 
turn, that he was one of the nine captains retained on the re- 
duction of the navy. In June following, he was appointed to 
succeed Commodore Preble, in the command of the frigate 
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Essex, and immediately sailed in the first American squadron, 
to the Mediterranean. During this cruise, of 14 months, he 
was actively employed in convoying our trade in that sea, in 
cruising against the corsairs of Tripoli; and blockading two 
of them in the bay of Gibralter. He returned in August, 
1802, and till the next May was employed in various naval 
duties on shore, and superintending the building of the brigs 
Syren and Vixen. 

In May, 1803, he was appointed to the command of the 
frigate Philadelphia, and sailed in her from Philadelphia the 
5th of July following, for the Mediterranean, attached to the 
squadron under the command of Commodore Preble. Though 
the Philadelphia was not in complete repair at the time of 
sailing, yet in less than twenty-eight days, Capt. Bainbridge 
had been as far up the Mediterranean as Cape de Gatt; cap- 
tured a ship of 22 guns and 125 men, belonging to the empe- 
ror of Morocco, and recaptured her prize, the brig Celia of 
Boston ; and returned with his prizes as far to the westward 
as Gibralter. This successful enterprise very materially 
aided Commodore Preble in adjusting our differences with 
the emperor of Morocco. 

Having received orders to proceed to Tripoli, on the 3lst 
of October, while chasing a Tripolitan ship of war, the Phila- 
delphia struck on an unknown rock, about five miles from the 
town of Tripoli ; and though every exertion was made to re- 
lieve them from this painful shipwreck, Capt. Bainbridge and 
his whole crew fell captives into the hands of a barbarian cn- 
emy ; and, with becoming fortitude, suffered a close impris- 
onment of nineteen months and ¢hree days. 

During Captain Bainbridge’s confinement, the bashaw of 
Tripoli demanded that he shouid write to Commodore Preble, 
desiring him to send to Tripoli all his Tripolitan prisoners, 
without an exchange, from an apprehcnsion that he and his 
crew would be ill treated by the friends of those prisoners, 
of which the bashaw pretended there was great danger. In 
consequence of his peremptory refusal to comply with this de- 
mand, the bashaw ordered him and his officers to be marched 
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from their prison at day light, and confined in a most loath- 
some building, without any kind of food, till nine at night 3 
when he again sent to know if he would comply with his de- 
mand. Our gallant though unfortunate countryman replied, 
“ No, never-——though my life is in his power, my will is my 
own.” 

In June, i805, after his release from captivity, a court of 
inquiry was held by order of government, and in compliance 
with his request, on the loss of the frigate Philadelphia, the 
opinion of which was given in the following words : 

“ The court having deliberated on the evidence deduced 
from the testimony of the witnesses heard in this case, are de- 
cidedly of opinion that Capt. William Bainbridge acted with 
fortitude and good conduct in the loss of the U. S. frigate 
Philadelphia, on the 31st of October, 1803; and that no de- 
gree of censure should attach itself to him from that event.” 
Which was approved by the president of the United States. 

He returned to the U. S. in September, 1805, and carly the 
next year took the command of the naval station at New- 
York ; but soon after obtained a furlough to perform a voyage 
jn the merchant service; which, from the reduced state of his 
funds, had become necessary to make some provision for his 
family. 

In March, 1808, he was appointed to the Portland station, 
which had become vacant by the death of Commedore Preble. 
In December following, he was called to Washington, to su- 
pcerintend the repairs of the frigate President, which he was 
appointed to command. Having completed the ship ina style 
that did honor to his genius and knowledge in naval archi- 
tecture, he sailed in July, 1809, from Washington, and cruis- 
ed on our coast till the next spring ; when he requested, and 
again obtained permission from the navy department to leave 
the command of the President, and engage in the merchant 
service. 

Having returned from his mercantile pursuits in February, 
1812, he was appointed to the command of the navy yard at 


<‘harlestown, Massachusetts, and the public vessels on the 
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eastern station. Here again he displayed his skill in naval 
architecture, in the repairs upon the frigate Chesapeake. 

On war being declared against Great Britain, it was sub- 
mitted by the government to his own inclination, either to re- 
tain his post at the navy yard, where his services were highly 
appreciated, or take a command to cruise against the enemy 
onthe ocean. Accustomed toa life of active service, and pre- 
ferring the hazard of warfare and the chance of victory, to the 
security of inaction, he did not hesitate to choose the latter, 
and was accordingly appointed to command the frigate Con- 
stellation: But on the arrival at Boston of Capt. Hull, after his 
victory over the British frigate Guerriere, who applied for a 
furlough to attend to his private concerns, Commodore Bain- 
bridge was permitted to resign the command of the Constel- 
lation, and to take that of the Constitution. In afew weeks 
he sailed on a cruise intended for the East-Indies ; but on the 
29th Dec. last, in south lat. 13 6, about ten leagues distant 
from the coast of the Brazils, he fell in with and captured the 
British frigate Java, of 49 guns and upwards of 400 men, 
commanded by Capt. Lambert, a very distinguished officer. 
The action lasted one hour and 55 minutes, in which time the 
enemy was completely dismasted, not having a spar of any 
kind standing. ‘The loss on board the Constitution was 9 kill- 
ed and 25 wounded ; on board the Java, 60 killed and 101 
wounded,—among the latter was Captain Lambert, mortally. 
The great distance from our coast, and the perfect wreck 
made of the enemy’s frigate, forbade every idea of attempting 
totake hertothe U. S.; he therefore burnt her; and after 
landing his prisoners at St. Salvador on parele, returned to 
Boston, where he arrived on the 15th of February. Ife was 
received with those enthusiastic demonstrations of applause, 
which a grateful people will always bestow on patriotism and 
valor. 

A few days subsequent to Commodore Bainbridge’s arrival 
in Boston, a splendid public dinner was given to him and his 
officers in honor of their gallant achievement. An Ode writ- 
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ten for the occasion, will be found in our poetical department 
for this month. 


*¢ So should desert in arms be crown’d.’’ 


In the preceding sketch we have aimed solely at perspicui- 
ty in narrating facts. We have avoided all reflections and 
observations, though many suggested themselves to the mind, 
that we might not incur the imputation of flattery. The read- 
er will however learn, from the incidents we have related, 
duly to estimate the character of the hero; and the future 
historian, when he shall marshall the host of our nation’s he- 
rocs and patriots before admiring posterity, will not fail to 
place in the foremost rank the name of BarnBRIDGE. ; 








SELECT SENTENCES. 


Ir.is the epicurism of refinement only, which seeks to 
heighten mental enjoyments by analyzing and tracing them 
to their first cause. 


It is the chord of early affections, which have grown with 
our growth, and strengthened with our strength, that can 
alone bind us to the earth——when this is broken, life becomes 
a burthensome load. 


Time reconciles us to inevitable evils, especially those 
which are the law ofour nature; but the ever recurring pang, 
which is inflicted by worldly and fortuitous circumstances, 
preys on the vital parts of our mental being, and suffering na- 
ture writhes in prolonged agonics. 

Since trifles make the suin of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and case, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please ; 
Oh! Ict the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A smail unkindness Is a great offence ; 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 

But ail may shun the guilt of giving pain. 


—~ A + Se 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 
( Concluded from fage 203. ) 

THE ingenious author of this work has very elegantly in- 
‘roduced his chapter on “ Lirerary Ripicue,” and illus 
trated by numerous instances the miseries which authors 
have suffered from this copious source of pain. I cannot for- 
bear presenting the reader with this fine passage. 

“‘ Ridicule may be considered as a species of eloquence; it 
has all its vehemence, all its exaggeration or its diminution ; 
it is irresistible ! Its business is not with truth, but with its 
appearances ; and it is this similitude, in perpetual compari- 
son with the original, raising contempt, which produces the 
ridiculous. 

“ There is nothing real in RiprcuLe ; the more exquisite, 
the more it exerts the Imagination. But when directed to- 
wards an individual, by preserving an unity of character in all 
its parts, it produces a fictitious personage, so modelled on 
the prototype, that we know not how to distinguish the true 
one from the false. Even with an intimate knowledge of the 
real object, the ambiguous image slides into our mind, for we 
are at least as much influenced in our opinions by our imagi- 
nation, as by our judgement. Hence some great characters 
have come down to us, spotted with the taints of indelible 
wit ; and a satirist of this class, sporting with distant resem- 
blances and fanciful analogies, has made the fictitious accom- 
pany forever the real character. From a pique with AKEen- 
SIDE, on some reflections against Scotland, SMoLLETT exhib- 
ited a man of great genius and virtue as a most ludicrous per- 
sonage ; and who could discriminate in the ridiculous physi- 
cian in Peregrine Pickle, what is real, and what is fictitious. 
Besides, the banterers and ridiculers possess this hard advan- 
tage over sturdy honesty or nervous sensibility—their amus- 
ing fictions affect the world more than the plain tale that 
would putthem down. They have been exciting our risible 
emotions, while they were reducisg their adversary to con- 


tempt—otherwise they would not be distinguished from gross 
VoL. I. 37 
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slanderers. When the wit has gained cover the laughers on 
his side, he has struck a blow which puts his adversary hors 
de combat. A grave reply can never wound ridicule, which, 
assuming all forms, has really none. Witty calumny and li- 
centious raillery are airy nothings that float about us, invul- 
nerable from their very nature, like those chimeras of hell, 
which the sword of Aineas could -not pierce—yet these sha- 
dows of truth, these false images, these fictitious realities, 
have made heroism tremble, turned the eloquence of wisdom 
into folly, and bowed down the spirit of honor itseif. 

“© Not that the legitimate use of Ripicute is denied: the 
wisest men have been some of the most exquisite ridiculers ; 
from Socrates to the Fathers, and from the Fathers to Eras- 
mus, and from Erasmus to Butler and Swift. Ridicule is 
more efficacious than argument; when that keen instrument 
cuts, what cannot be untied. I will give some instances. 
« The Rehearsal” wrote down the unnatural taste for the 
rhyming heroic tragedies, and brought the nation back from 
sound to sense, from rant to passion. More important events 
may be traced in the history of Ridicule. When a certain 
set of intemperate Puritans, in the reign of Elizabeth, the ri- 
diculous reformists of abuses in church and state, congregat- 
ed themselves under the literary Wom de guerre of Martin 
Mar-prelate, a stream of libels ran throughout the nation. 
‘The grave discourses of the archbishop and the prelates could 
never silence the hardy and concealed libellers. They em- 
ployed a moveable printing-press, and the publishers perpet- 
ually shifting their place, long escaped detection. They de- 
clared their works were ‘ printed in Europe, not far from some 
of the bouncing priests ;? or they were ¢ printed over sea in 
Europe within two furlongs of a bouncing priest, at the cost 
and charges of Martin Mar-prelate, Gent.’ It was then that 
Tom Nasn, whom I am about to introduce to the reader’s 
more familiar acquaintance, the most exquisite banterer of 
that age of genius, turned on them their own weapons, and 
annihilated them into silence when they found themselves 
paid in their own base coin. He rebounded their popular 
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ribaldry on themselves, with such replies as ‘Pap with a 
hatchet, or a fig for my god-son, or, crack me this nut. To 
be sold, at the sign of the Crabtree Cudgel, in Thwack-coat 
lane.’ Not less biting was his ¢ Almond for a parrot, or an 
Alms for Martin.” Nasu first silenced Martin Mar-prelate, 
and the government afterwards banged him; Nasu might 
be vain of the greater honor. A ridiculer then is the best 
champion to meet another ridiculer; their scurrilities mag- 
ically undo each other. 

“ But the abuse of ridicule is not one of the least calami- 
ties of literature, when it withers genius, and gibbets whom i; 
ought to enshrine. Never let us forget that Socrates before 
his judges asserted, that ‘ his persecution originated in the 
licensed raillery of Aristophanes, which had so unduly influ- 
enced the popular mind during several years /’ And thus a 
fictitious Socrates, not the great moralist, was condemned. 
Armed with the most licentious ridicule, the Aretive of our 
own country and times, has proved that its chief magistrate 
was not protected by the shield of domestic and public vir- 
tues ; a false and distorted image of our intelligent monarch 
could cozen the gross many, and aid the purposes of the sub- 
tile few. There is a plague-spot in ridicule, and the man who 
is touched with it, can be sent forth as the jest of his country. 
The family of the Jda/evoli, who flourished in the days of 
Terence, for he has preserved their name by a dedication 
addressed to them, are still the patrons, if not the relatives, 
of the ridiculers.” 

The chapter concludes with the following reflections im- 
mediately after an extract from some of Tom Nasu’s publi- 
cations against Gabriel Harvey. 

“ The incidents so plentifully narrated in this Lucianie bi- 
ography, the very nature of this species of satire throws into 
doubt ; yet they still seem shadowed out from some truths ; 
but the truths who can unravel from the fictions ? And thus 
a narrative is consigned to posterity, which involves illustri- 
ous characters in an inextricable net-work of calumny and 
genius. 
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‘In these copious extracts I have not noticed the more 
criminal insinuations against the Harveys. Writers of this 
class have alienated themselves from human kind ; they have 
broken that golden bond which holds them to society; and 
they live among us like a polished banditti. I have left the 
grosser slanders untouched ; I would only trace the effects 
of ridicule, and detect its artifices, by which the most dignifi- 
ed characters may be deeply injured, at the pleasure of a rid- 
iculer, by aggravating and taunting real imperfections, and 
fastening imaginary ones upon them ; and thus the wild mirth 
of ridicule, from idle sport or ill humor, strikes at the most 
brittle thing in the world, a man’s good reputation, for deli- 
cate matters which are not under the protection of the law ; 
but in which so much of the happiness of man is concerned.” 

In the next chapter on the Unpur Severiry or CritI- 
CISM, we find the following anecdote of Goldsmith, smarting 
under the calamity of literary ridicule. 

“ Tie (Dr. Kenrick) libelled all the genius of the age, and 
was proud of it. In one of his own publications he quotes 
with great self complacency, the following lines on himself : 


‘ The wits who drink water and suck sugar candy, 
Impute the strong spirit of Kenrick to brandy ; 
They are not so much out ; the matter in short is 
He sips aqua-vitz, and spits aqua-fortis,’ 


‘‘ Johnson and Akenside preserved a stern silence ; but 
poor Goldsmith, the child of nature, could not resist attempt- 
ing to execute martial law, by caning the critic ; for which, 
being blamed, he published a defence of himself in the pa- 
pers. I shall transcribe his feelings on KrenricK’s exces- 
sive and illiberal criticism. 

“ The law gives us no protection against this injury. The 
insults we receive before the public, by being more open, are 
the more distressing ; by treating them with silent contempt, 
we do not pay a sufficient deference to the opinion of the world. 
By recirring to legal redress, we too often expose the weak- 
ness pf the law, which only serves to increase our mortifica- 
tion by failing to relieve us. In short, every man should 
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singly consider himself as a guardian of the liberty of the 
press, and, as far as his influence can extend, should endeavor 


to prevent its licentiousness becoming at last the grave of its 


freedom.”’ 


The following passage is discouraging. It leaves a mel- 


ancholy impression on the mind. 


“ If the letters of the widows and children of many of our 
eminent authors were collected, they would demonstrate the 
great fact, that the man who is a husband or a father ought 
not to be an author. They might weary with a monotonous 
cry, and usually would be dated from the gaol or garret. I 
have seen an original letter from the widow of Ockley to the 
Earl of Oxford, in which she lays before him the deplorable 
situation of her affairs ; the debts of the Professor being be- 
yond what his effects amounted to, the severity of the cred- 
itors would not even suffer the executor to make the best of 
his effects; the widow remained destitute of necessaries, in- 
capable of assisting her children. Thus students have devot- 


ed their days to studies worthy of a student. 


They are pub- 


lic benefactors, yet find no friend in the public, who cannot 
yet appreciate their value. Ministers of state know it, though 
they have rarely protected them. OcxteEy, by letters I have 
have seen, was frequently employed by Bolingbroke to trans- 
late letters from the sovereign of Morocco to our court ; yet 
all the debts for which he was imprisoned in Cambridge cas- 
tle did not exceed two hundred pounds. ‘The public interest 
is concerned in stimulating such enthusiasts ; they are men 
who cannot be salaried, who cannot be created by letters pa- 


tent; for they are men who infuse their soul into their studies, 
and breathe their fondness for them in their last agonies. 
Yet such are doomed to feel their life pass away like a pain- 


ful dream !”’ 


Who can read the following passage without feeling resent- 


ment at national ingratitude ? 


‘ The author who is now before us is De Lotme ! I shall 
consider the foreign author, who flew to our country as the 


asylum of Europe, who composed a noble work on our con- 
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stitution, and, having imbibed its spirit, acquired even the lan- 
guage of a free country, as an English author. I do not know 
an example in our literary history that so loudly accuses our 
tardy and phlegmatic feeling respecting authors, as the treat- 
ment De Loitmr experienced in this country. His book on 
our constitution still enters into the studies of an English pa- 
triot, and is not the worse for flattering and elevating the im- 
agination, painting every thing beautiful to encourage our 
love as well as our reverence for the most perfect system of 
‘governments. It was a noble as well as ingenious effort ina 
foreigner, it claimed national attendance, but could not obtain 
even individual patronage. The fact is mortifying to record, 
that the author who wanted every aid, received less encour- 
agement than if he had solicited subscriptions for a raving 
novel, or an idle poem. Dr Loime was compelled to traffic 
with booksellers for this work ; and as he was a theoretical, 
rather than a practical politician, he was a bad trader, and ac- 
quired the smallest remuneration. He lived in a country to 
which he had rendered a national service, in extreme obscu- 
rity and decay ; and the walls of the Fleet too often enclosed 
the English Montesquieu. He never appears to have receiv- 
ed a solitary attention, and became so disgusted with author- 
ship, that he preferred silently to endure its poverty, rather 
than «its other vexations. He ceased almost to write. Of 
De Loume I have heard little recorded, but his high-mind- 
edness ; a strong sense that he stood degraded beneath that 
rank in society which his book entitled him to enjoy. The- 
cloud of poverty which covered him, only veiled without con- 
cealing its object; with the manners and dress of a decayed 
gentleman, he still shewed the few who met him, that he 
cherished a spirit perpetually at variance with the adversity 
of his circumstances.” i 

The Potyateion of Micuart Drayton gave rise to the 
the following interrogation and remarks. 

*¢ Shall we account, among the lesser calamities of litera- 
ture, that of a man of genius dedicating his days to the com- 
position of a voluminous and national work, and when that la- 
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bor is accomplished, the hope of fame, perhaps other hopes 
as necessary to reward past toil, and open to future enter- 
prize, are all annihilated, or the unfinished work interrupted 
—on its publication ? Yet this work neglected or not relished, 
perhaps even the sport of witlings, afterwards is placed among 
the treasures of our language, when the author is no more - 
but what is posthumous gratitude, could it reach even the 
ear of an angel ? 

“ The calamity is unavoidable ; but this circumstance docs 
not lessen it. New works must fora time be submitted to 
popular favor; but posterity is the inheritance of genius. 
The man of genius, however, who has composed this great 
work, calculates his vigils, is best acquainted with its merits, 
and is not without an anticipation of the future feeling of his 
country ; he 


* But weeps the more, because he weeps in vain.’ 


Such is the fate which has awaited on many great works ; 
and the heart of genius has died away on its own labors.” 

I have not attempted a review of this book. The whole is 
clegant, and worthy of the genius and learning of the author. 
But its tendency is to be lamented. The world have now the 
best claim upon D‘Israeli to shew the bright side of the pic- 
ture. Few hands are capable of more masterly execution. 
Many authors have been happy, rich, and uniformly success- 
ful. The charms of literature, the delights of genius, the re- 
wards of merit, portrayed by the glowing pencil of D«Israeli, 
would be the proper antidote to remove the cheerless and re- 
pressing effects produced by the “ CaLamitizs of Au'rHors.” 








LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
( Continued from page 263.) 


— 
LETTER X. 
Near the youthful Hyacinthus Apollo found the sweet 
consolation of friendship : his tears flowed with less biiter- 
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ness, and serenity once more revived in his heart. But Ze- 
phyrus, who had been the first friend of Hyacinthus, was soon 
jealous of his intimacy with Apollo, and this jealousy grew so 
violent, that one day when the new friends were playing to- 
gether at the discus, Zephyrus with his breath impelled the 
quoit of Apollo towards the head of Hyacinthus, and he was 
killed on the spot. Puy 

The blood which flowed from the fatal wound produced 
that flower which bears his name, and which appears at the 
end of winter. Disgusted with friendship, Apollo returned 
to love, and sighed for the Nymph Perseis. She was a 
daughter of the Ocean ; that is to say, nobody knew who was 
her father. The genealogists of these times made all those 
heroes and nymphs whose origin was doubtful, descended from 
the sea or the rivers; if this pedigree were admitted in our 
days, in Paris, where human beings swarm unclaimed, what 
a fine family would be forced upon the Seine ! 

The nymph of the ocean, like ours of the Seine, was not 
very cruel, and became soon the mother of the celebrated 
Circe ; that Circe who delivered oracles, and who by her en- 
chantments turned several worthy gentlemen into asses, and 
many worthless ones into swine. Each evening when Apollo 
went to visit his nursery, he left the care of his flock to the 
boy Cyparis. This amiable youth held that place in his heart 
which the unhappy Hyacinthus had formerly occupied. One 
night after a confidential discourse with his friend, Apollo 
hastened to visit Perseis ; unluckily the nymph Bolina cross- 
ed his path, and the god was immediately seized with a desire 
to please her. 

He addresed her in the soft language of looks and sighs, 
but an innocent girl of fifteen years, docs not easily compre- 
hend this mute cloquence. Reduced’ to plainer discourse, 
Apollo tried to make himself be fully understood by pursuing 
her so briskly along the sea-shore, that the unfortunate nymph 
rushed into the waves to escape from his power. Touched 
with her misfortune and her virtue, Amphitrite received her 
ainongst her nymphs, and bestowed on her the gift of immor- 
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tality. Frantic with a calamity of which he had been the 
cause and the witness, Apollo flew to repose his sadness in 
the bosom of his friend, when he found him expiring at the 
entrance of his hut. Cyparis had tenderly loved a young 
stag which he had reared: towards evening wishing to chase 
from his friend’s flock some wild beasts that threatened it, he 
took his bow and quiver; the fatal arrow flew, and struck the 
young stag wandering through the forest. Cyparis, on seeing 
him fall, uttered a doleful cry, and sunk himself, overcome 
with grief. Hissoul, already on the wing, hovered upon his 
fading lips, when Apollo returned ; Cyparis opened his eyes 
fur the last time, and with gasping accents bade his friend 
farewell: Apollo pressed him in his arms, received his last 
sigh, and changed him into a cypress. 

Devoured with sorrow, the son of Latona called upon death, 
and reproached the gods with his immortality ; but Love 
once more offered him consolation. The Sybil of Cumea 
sought out his retreat, and with the voice of persuasion, said 
to him: “ Wilt thou desert our meadows and our shepherds 
for ever ? Wilt thou never again sing on these flowery shores, 
our sports, our feasts, our loves ?” 

“ Never,” replied Apollo ; “ I have now no other pleasure 
than solitude.” 

The Sybil tenderly replied, “ I approve your regret, and 
my heart partakes in it; but had I your cause for lamenta- 
tion, far from shunning all my friends, I should go often to 
weep under those shades where you ‘were to be found.” At 
these words she was silent and cast down her eyes. 

The shcpherd’s hand encountered hers ; she resumed :— 
“ Should he detest life and light, who has received from Love, 
a soul to love, andaformtocharm. Alas! if our shepherds 
lose you without return ; if our nymphs see you wither and 
vanish like a flower, their sighs and mine, perhaps, may make 
you regret the day.” While she spoke thus, tears bathed 
her cheeks, and for the sole purpose of mixing his tears with 
those of his fair consoler, the god clasped her in his arms. 


After a long but expressive silence, the Sybil said to him 
VOL. &. 38 
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with sweet languor :— Do you still renounce the brightness 
of heaven ?”—No,” replied the god; “ since I adore thee, I 
feel the full value of immortality.” ‘The Sybil then taking up 
a handful of sand, while suffering him to steal a passionate 
kiss, continued thus :—“ I ask not the honor of being immor- 
tal, but I would willingly have the power to console thee for 
ever.” « Alas !” replied Apollo, “ I cannot render the dura- 
tion of thy days eternal, but I may prolong their course.” 
“¢ Well then, let your heart regulate my destiny. See this 
sand ; pronounce but the word, and each grain will add a 
year to my life.” 

The lover deemed! it his duty to consent, convinced by ex- 
perience, that a moment of true delight is worth an age of 
existence. 

But alas ! the future convinced the Sybil, tuat she had ac- 
quired a fatal possession. The loves flew away upon the 
wings of time, old age arrived and her charms disppeared : 
the generation of those she loved passed into the land of 
death ; in fine, after a thouscad years of anguish, alone and 
miserable, she said to the gods :—‘ Grant me now to reach 
the last grain of sand, or give me some pitying friend to close 
my eyes.” 

The first of her pains was the ingratitude of Apollo, who 
abandoned her fur Cassandra, the daughter of Priam. This 
princess, after a respectable resistance, entered into a pro- 
visional arrangement, and promised to conclude a definitive 
treaty with her lover, if he would endow her with the gift of 
divination. The son of Latona swore by Styx to grant her 
request. Hardly had he pronounced the irrevocable oath, 
than Cassandra laughed at his credulity. As a punishment 
for her bad faith, the god added to his divine gift, the curse 

of her predictions never being credited. The celestial dupe, 
shortly after consoled himself with the nymph Climena ; in 


whose embraces let him rest till to-morrow. Adicu, for to 
night. 
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LETTER XI. 

Climena had every grace of shape and feature, but Apollo 
became familiar with them, and Castalia was his neighbor. 
He sighed, she feigned not to understand him, he supplicat- 
ed, she was inexorable : he persecuted her, she flew even to 
the foot of mount Parnassus, where the gods changed her into 
a fountain. 

Her lover, stretched upon its brink, mixed his tears with 
its water, when he was drawn from his reverie by an enchant- 
ing melody which proceeded from the summit of a mountain. 
Suddenly he rises, and ascends by a path bordered with myr- 
tles and palm trees. The nearer he draws, the more ravish- 
ing is the harmony. He stops at length at the corner of a 
thicket, beneath whose shade he perceives a groupe of nymphs 
seated amid an amphitheatre of verdure. 

The divine concert had been formed by the sweet accord 
of the voices and instruments of these damsels. At the sight 
of the god armed with his bow and arrows, the timid band 
took to flight and hid themselves in the depths of the wood. 
Apollo threw aside his bow, and tuning his lyre, accompanied 
it with his voice in such celestial accents, that the nymphs 
stopped their flight, and listened to the song. Before it was 
concluded the whole party had surrounded the musician. 
“ T am the son of Jupiter and Latona,” said he. « And we,” 
replied they, “ are the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne.” 
“ T am then your brother! Is it permitted me to embrace my 
sisters ?”? The nymphs blushed, and granted the fraternal 
kiss. 

Apollo then made the ladies several very well turned com- 
pliments upon their musical skill, and the fair artists of course 
repaid him in the same agreeable coin. The same sympathy 
of talent, joined to the tie of blood, soon produced a sweet in- 
timacy between the son and daughter: of Jupiter ; and I can 
assure you, that in spite of their different sex, their friendship 
was sincere. They resolved to live together, and form an 
academy. Apollo gave the plan; he established the law of 
concord for its basis, and gaye to his sisters the name of Mus- 
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es. According to Cassiodorus, the word from which Muses 
is derived, in the Greek, signifies equals. 

His plan being finished, the god divided between his sisters 
all the arts and sciences, adapting the distribution to their 
several tastes and tempers. He named a day for the first 
sitting of their academy, and this is what passed there. 

Calliope opened the assembly by a discourse full of noble 
firures ; the sad Melpomene, veiled from head to foot, be- 
wailed the death of heroes, lamented the sorrows of love, and 
the fragility of human happiness ; Thalia, with an arch glance, 
threw about her arrows dipped in the poignant caustic of sat- 
ire; she threw them with so light a hand and so smiling a 
grace, that they struck without wounding, and made the re- 
ceiver laugh : Polyhymnia exalted the deeds, the virtues, the 
memory of Turennes and Bayards ; Clio bore them on the 
wings of glory even to the throne of the gods ; Urania point- 
ed with radiant finger to the starry heavens, and read aloud 
the vast system of the universe ; the pastoral Erato, sung the 
loves of shepherds in a rustic ballad ; Euterpe accompanied 
her on the flageolet; while Terpsichore gaily terminated 
the meeting, by a fas seul. 

In a short time these assemblies became celebrated ; the 
reputation of the Muses extended beyond the Grecian states, 
and the son of Latona, degraded from the throne of light, 
mounted the throne of genius. There was now no fashion- 
able party at which this brilliant association did not assist ; 
but in order to transport them comfortably from place to 
place, it was necessary to think of inventing some suitable 
carriage. While they were vainly deliberating upon the 
most commodious manner of travelling, they perceived a 
winged horse in the air. It was the famous Pegasus. This 
thundering courser, born from the blood of Medusa, directed 
his flight towards mount Parnassus. There he alighted upon 
a rock, and with one blow of his hoof, made the poetic foun- 
tain of Hippocrene gush forth. _ 

At the voice of Apollo, Pegasus stopped ; the god vaulted 
on his back, placed the Muses behind him, (whether on one 
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pillion, or nine, is uncertain) and commanded the horse to bear 
them to the coast of Bacchus. Pegasus spread his wings, 
and soon the mountain disappeared ; rapid as light, he land- 
ed his scientific load at the palace of Bacchus. 

Bacchus, by whom the Muses were received, was a prince 
illustrious by his victories, and by his love for the fine arts. 
He reigned at Nisus with Ariadne, whom he had married in 
the isle of Naxos : his court was the focus of all the celebrat- 
ed characters of the age. The ball opened immediately after 
the arrival of the Muses. Terpsichore danced, and all the 
courtiers were in ecstacies. Suffice it, she made the women 
desperate with envy. The ball was followed by a concert. 
Euterpe and the youthful Erato were the most distinguished ; 
but a shout of joy rent the palace when Marsyas appeared. 

This incomparable musician had found the flute of Minerva 
which that goddess had formerly thrown into a fountain, and 
having exercised himself upon the divine instrument with un- 
wearied assiduity, he now drew from it the most melodious 
sounds. At the repeated acclamations of the assembly, Apol- 
lo shewed some uneasiness; but he consoled himself with the 
prospect of future victory. In fact, the flute of Marsyas 
charmed the audience ; the lyre of Apollo transported them. 

Piqued at this superiority, the Phrygian arose, and with 
an arrogant tone challenged his rival before all the court. 
The brother of the Muses accepted the challenge ; and it was 
mutually agreed, that he who should be vanquished should 
submit to the discretion of the conqueror. Marsyas then in- 
voked Minerva, and retook his flute 

His exquisite breath represented the early melody of 
spring, the first desire of a lover, the last sigh of melancholy : 
then its gentle cadences imitated the murmuring of streams ; 
now with gay caprice he precipitated the movement, and in 
rapid divisions made all the echoes tremble. The next in- 
stant returning to a softer measure, he led the entranced im- 
agination to wander among flowers and groves, and painted 
nymphs and shepherds dancing with rosy garlands around 
their rustic aJtars. He stopped, then suddenly with a single 
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note the audience thought they heard the voice of a fugitive 
Dryad, which from the depths of a dismal wood uttered a fee- 
ble cry ! fear, incertitude, hope, palpitated in every bosom ; 
the flute of Marsyas ceased its tuneful breath, and after an 
instant of profound silence, the listeners awoke from their 
sweet delusion with a sigh of delight. Marsyas bowed to the 
assembly, and was instantly surrounded by a burst of enthu- 
slasm. 

During the noise, having tuned his voice and his lyre, A- 


pollo imposed silence by a divine prelude ; then delivering 


himself up to the delirium of his art, made the delicious in- 
toxication of voluptuousness flow into every heart. Marsyas 
turned pale, and discovered then the superiority of the voice 
over every instrument. When Apollo had thus ably dispos- 
ed the assembly in his favor, he turned towards Ariadne and 
sung an ode in praise of beauty. The Venus of Praxiteles, 
then adored at Guidus, and the Galatea of Pygmalion, whom 
love had animated, were at this period celebrated throughout 
Greece ; Apollo made a double allusion to these masterpieces 
of art, and suffering his eyes to wander over all the female 
part of the audience, contrived to impress each individual 
with the belief that his panegyric was secretly devoted to her. 

I cannot paint, therefore, the fury of applause which fol- 
lowed his ode ; each beauty imputed his eloquent music to 
her own charms, and each lover saw in it a mirror reflecting 
the graces of her he loved: thus every one was interested 
and pleased, and the natural consequence was universal ap- 
probation. Mavsyas imprudently trusted solely to taste and 
his own genius; Apollo, better instructed in the human heart, 
called in the aid of vanity and partiality. He gained the 
prize ; victory was decreed to him without a dissenting voice, 

The barbarity with which he used his triumph tarnished 
its lustre. Tlaving fastened Marsyas to a pine-tree, he flayed 
him alive. The blood and the tears of this unhappy man 
formed a river, which still bears his name. - 

You see, my Emilia, that it is often much easier to vanquish 
than to pardon ; remember then, that it is yet more glorious 
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to pardon than to-conquer ; and as you every dzy extend the 
empire of love, leave us to acknowledge your victory at your 
feet, while at the same time we read in your gracious eyes 
pity and forgiveness. Adieu. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. Vi. 


Candida perpetuo reside concordia lecto, 

Tamque pari semper sit Venus xque jugo, 

Dilligat iila senem quondam ; sed et ipsa marito, 

Tunc quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus MARTIAL EP, 


“ Perpetual harmony their bed attend, 

And Venus still the wel! match’d pair befriend | 
May she, when time has sunk him into years, 
Love her old man, and cherish his white hairs; 
Nor he perceive her charms thro’ age decay, 
But think each happy sun his bridal day.” 


Ir should be the study and business of he morning and 
meridian of life, to lay up a stock of comfor and happiness 
for the consolation and enjoyment of old age. That our 
last moments may be cheered with pleasing reflections, and 
enlivened with joyful hopes ;—that we may dehold the setting 
sun without regret or fear, and view the tmb as the birth 
place of a new existence, and the coffin asthe cradle of im- 
mortality, are objects of the highest importance, as they re- 
spect both our temporal and eternal welfare 

Among the various sources of human haypiness, there are 
very few that can be preserved for any coniderable space of 
time, or, in fact, are worth the trouble of preserving for a 
moment after they are discovered. Beauty oon “ palls upon 
the senses” of the most ardent lover; wit, celights for awhile 
but it wounds while it sparkles, and the joy: of the table are 
succeeded by the fires ofa fever or the torures of the gout. 


Dress, pomp, wealth, ornamentalaccomplishnents and popular 
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applause, are pageant trifles and empty bubbles, if unattended 
by the more substantial endowments of reason, philosophy» 
and science. This is anold fashioned doctrine—our grand 
fathers and grind mothers heard it preached when they were 
children—an¢ our children, when weare in Abraham’s bosom, 
will repeat the venerable lesson to their grand sons and grand 
daughters. I:is true, and therefore will be eternal, and is 
worthy ofbeirg inscribed on the most censpicuous column 
in the temple of that “ Wisdom, which is from above”—and 
is, like her sister Truth, immortal. We are then to consider 
what sources 0’ human happiness we may carry with us into 
old age, which will make us cheerful, easy and contented in 
the evening of lfe ; which will cause our society to be courted 
by the young, our grey hairs tobe reverenced by the gay; 
and occasion ou: deaths to be lamented, as thoughat the age of 
seventy, they wae unexpected and premature.—One source 
is, and it is a most fruitful one of happiness to ourselves, and 
to all around us, Connusrat Loves, that has become chast- 
ened and refined is the passions have decayed, and is, in the 
accline of life, a sublime and generous affection of the heart, 
that exists entirelr free from selfishness, and is ever seeking 
to communicate b all others, the warm and genuine felicity 
which itself expeitiences. 

i cannot conceive of a more interesting scene, on this side 
uf the grave, thana respectable old couple, sitting amidst 
their affectionate ofspring, receiving and administering bless- 
ings and kind officis, and enjoying the calm and unruffled 
pleasures of life’s ranquil evening. In a few more hours, the 
business of the swlunary state will be over, and the happy 
pair will retire to est. The closing scene will be joyous the 
curtain will drop xtween them and mortality, and they will 
awake immortal ; hey will behold the sky that is never over- 
cast ; the divine lutre of endless day that is never dimmed or 
beclouded ; the perennial flowers of Paradise that neverfade ; 
they will particip:te the bliss of angels, and unite in adora- 
tion and praise with choirs of pure, holy, and beatified spirits. 
Whenever this venerable pair surycy their children and 
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their friends, they see them “as though they were not”— 
but as they will be, in another world. With what delight 
must they view the good seeds which they planted with so 
much care in the infant mind, flourishing in the fullness and 
luxuriance of manhood !—What pleasures do they feel in 
seeing the children of their hope, ripe in the abundance and 
richness of their fruit in all that is truly great and glorious ! 
What a reward is this, for their troubles and anxieties. They 
brought their offspring into the world—helpless and depend- 
ant—they nourished and reared them amid dangers and the 
many calamities of human life—they have toiled through 
tedious days for their support ;—they have bathed their pil- 
lows in tears of solicitude for the dear pledges of their mutual 
love—and now, they view them with rapture. They are 
patterns of public and private worth. “ All men speak all 
manner of good concerning them, and celebrate the good 
fortune of parents who have children endowed with such ex- 
cellent dispositions.” 

Is a picture pleasing to the eye of virtue, that represents 
her votaries happy inthis world and locking towards the 
next wiih complacency untinctured with eagerness or anxie- 
ty? Whoare tue wretches, and how shall we name tliem, that 
would profanely dash the cup of felicity from the lips oi an 
old and worthy couple? who would by ill cenduct cause a 
groan of mental agony to accompany a father’s prayer to 
heaven, for biessings on an undutiful son, or scald a mother’s 
cheeks with tears of shame, while she, with bitter grief, sobs 
out her oraisons for a daughter, whose vices are bringing 
down that mother’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ! 
Sons, daughters, libertines, seducers! A simple moral 
claims your attention. If conjugal love be a principal source 
of the happiness which good people may enjoy, and carry 
with them as a precious blessing into old age, what punish- 
ment may they expect, who pour poison into this sacred foun- 
tain ;—who contaminate the spring which can afford a balm 
to sickness, and give cheerfulness to decrepitude, which can 
prolong life and usefulness below, and support the mind in a 
von. I. 39 
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state of vigor and sanity until the eye is cJosed in death, and 
the exulting spirit returns in transport to God who gave it ! 
Tremble ye, who insult those venerable beings whom ye fool- 
ishly consider as tottering on the brink of the grave! No; they 
are preparing to soar into regions of unceasing honor and joy 
—into realms where incorruption smiles in endless bliss after 
having put off corruption, and where immortality joins in the 
raptured society of those who have put off mortality. Such 
are our parents, our aged relatives and friends, who are 
about to leave us. 

They are in the last stage of their pilgrimage towards 
heaven, and, if they are insulted or injured, they will be most 
amply AVENGED ! 

I have hitherto considered connubial love, as a source of 

comfort in old age, rather as it concerns those who may des- 
troy its utility, or cause it to be productive of extensive hap- 
\piness, than as confined to its effects on the immediate par- 
ties to the holy union which is the subject of this lucubration. 
I shall conclude with a few short, but, I hope, good counsels 
to my young friends, and readers, and which if duly observed, 
will enable them to enter on the connubial state with fair pros- 
pects of a serene and respectable old age. For among other 
effects of a happy union in matrimony, I always reckon long 
life the consequence of temperance, good humour, and chaste 
and delicate attachment. 

Mr. Hanway, in a conversation which he had with a 
Mahometan priest upon the subject of marriage, reasons 
thus—“ Where an absurd Epucation, does not make her 
vanity preponderate, love will ever be the ruling passion in a 
woman’s breast; it will tincture all her thoughts, and give a 
bias to every part of her conduct ; nor is this her fault or 
weakness, but her virtue and felicity, the order of Providence 
and the destination of Nature. The great secret of life, then, 
is to find a proper object for that passion. The husband must 
be himself the lover if he means to be beloved. By the cen- 
sistency of his own conduct, he must inspire his wife with 
true notions of happiness ; that is, with sentiments of true 
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virtue and religion ; and thus he may preserve inviolate, in 
the highest sense, the exclusive property to which he is en- 
titled.” 

But there is a great difference between a manly rational 
Jove, and a passionate fondness. The esteem which women 
of sentiment have for men, rises or falls in proportion to the 
opinion they have of their wisdom ; but the effeminate servil- 
ities of a doating fondness, bid fair to bring on that satiety and 
contempt, which he should be most solicitous to prevent. 

If your fancy and judgement have agreed in the choice of a 
fit person for a wife, love so that you may be feared ; rule so 
that you may be humoured; be not too diffident, lest you teach 
her to deceive you, nor too suspicious, lest you teach her to 
abuse you. If you see a fault, let your affection hide it ; if 
she continue in it, let your wisdom reprove it. Chide her 
not openly, lest she grow bold ; rebuke her not tauntingly, 
lest she grow spiteful. Proclaim not her beauty, lest she 
grow proud; boast not of her wisdom, lest you be thought 
foolish. Conceal your imperfections, lest she despise you ; 
profane not her ears with loose communications, lest you 
defile the sanctuary of her modesty. A sensible husband 
makes a discreet wife, and a discreet wife, a happy husband. 

Let your love advise before you choose, and your choice be 
fixed before you marry. Remember, the felicity, or misery 
of your life depends upon this one act, and that nothing but 
death can dissolve the knot; he that weds in haste, oftentimes 
repents at leisure 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPRY, 
BY 5. LAYHROP, FUN. A. M. 





LECTURE THE THIRD. 
Electricity. Concluded from page 248. 
ALL material substances may be classed under the heads 
of conductors and non-conductors of electricity. By sundry 
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operations of nature and art the equilibrium of the electrical 
fluid may be disturbed. The electrical machine is a well 
known instrument for occasioning the exhibition of electrical 
phenomena, and is constructed on the principle, that friction 
weakens the attraction between the particles of the body rub- 
bed, and those of the electrical fluid which it contains; hence, 
when two bodies are rubbed together, and one of them is 
more affected by the friction than the other, the latter having 
its attraction for the electric fluid less weakened than the 
former, will attract a portion of its electricity ; and if one of 
the bodies be a non-conductor, they will be found in different 
states of electricity ; but if they be both conductors, the equi- 
librium wil! be instantly restored. On this account all non- 
conductors are called electrics, and all conductors, non elec- 
trics. 

Non-conductors are all vitreous and resinous substances, 
and gems; animal excresences, as hair, feathers, horn, silk, 
and wool ; all vegetable substances when deprived of mois- 
ture, as wood, paper, &c.; dry air, and some non-electrics, as 
ice in a very low degree of temperature. The same sub- 
stance under different circumstances, is a conductor and a 
non-conductor ; thus a piece of wood just cut from a tree, is 
a good conductor ; let it be baked, and it becomes a non-con- 
ductor ; burn it until it be converted to charcoal, and it be- 
comes a conductor again ; reduce it to ashes, and again it 
ceases to conduct the fluid. 

Non-electrics or conductors are all metals, water, or bod- 
ies abounding with moisture ; charcoal ; black-lead ; flame, 
and electrics in a high degree of temperature, as melted glass, 
hot air, &c. 

Electricity, being diffused throughout all nature, and found 
in all bodies, is no doubt a principal and universal agent, in 
the system of the world. Its influence on the animal frame, 
cannot be disputed. Perhaps it has been extolled, and slight- 
ed, by different writers, in extremes not very honorable te 


the enthusiasm of its advocates, or the scepticism of its con 
temners. 
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Superficial observations have probably occasioned these 
opposite sentiments ; but a multitude of facts have establish- 
ed the doctrine, that it is almost a specific in some disorders, 
and that it deserves the highest credit for its efficacy in miti- 
zating the violence of others. That it is not a panacea, a 
sovereign remedy, will never lessen its importance in the 
opinion of rational practitioners. It is not for mortals to be- 
stow immortality ; and the dreams of the early philosophers, 
about medicaments that would render harmless the arrows of 
death, have long since been considered as subjects for the 
commiseration or ridicule of enlightened and unprejudiced 
minds. It is sufficient, that human ingenuity can convert 
various substances into palliations, and even cures, of most of 
the diseases which afflict the human frame: that it can revive 
the languid pulse ; relieve the tortured fibre ; repair the bro- 
ken limb ; restore to animation the apparently dead; and, as 
the closing scene of life approaches, smooth the passage to 
the silent grave, and ease the agonies of the body in the awful 
moments when the spirit struggles with reluctant nature, im- 
patient to escape from her convulsive grasp. ‘The proud fa- 
brics raised by the arts for the residence of princes, or the 
monuments of their fame, yield to the slowly corroding breath 
of time ; and the human frame sinks by sure, but gradual de- 
cay into the earth from which it was originally taken. This 
truth, confirmed by the observation of ages, has not, however, 
preserved some of the brightest of geniuses from the absurdi- 
ty of questioning, what experience taught them, and all man- 
kind, it was folly todeny. The great Friar Bacon, although 
his knowledge of chemistry was so profound, that almost eve- 
ry useful invention and operation which modern practice has 
adopted, may be traced to his works, was a dupe to the illu- 
sions of judicial astronomy. We published a prescription for 
the prolongation of life ; and taught that immortality itself, 
might be secured by the philosopher’s stone. 

Medical electricity, seems indebted for its present import- 
ance, as an article in the materia medica, to the discoveries 


and experiments of the abbe Nolet. The English philoso- 
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phers, says Priestly, who led the way in almost every other 
application of electricity, were among the last to try its effects 
on animal bodies. The only article that can be found on this 
subject, previous to the discoveries of Nolet, is one of Mr. 
Trembley’s. He relates, that several persons had observed, 
that while they were electrified, their pulse beat a little faster 
than before. The ingenious abbe Nolet began his experi- 
ments with the evaporation of fluids by electricity ; and the 
result of them was, that electricity augmented the natural 
evaporation of fluids ; and of those fluids the mest, which are 
most subject to evaporate of themselves. It had a greater 
effect upon fluids when the vessels which contained them 
were non-electrics. This increased evaporation was more 
considerable when the vessels which held the liquor were 
more open ; but the effects did not increase in proportion to 
the width of their apertures. Electrification did not make 
any liquors evaporate through the pores either of metal or 
glass. After having made these observations, the abbe began 
a course of experiments on solids, the result of which was, 
that they lost weight only in proportion to the moisture they 
containeds and the openness of their pores. He then pro- 
ceeded to the electrification of capillary tubes full of water ; 
it having been suggested, that the water would run from such 
tubes when electrified, in a continued stream, whereas, before 
that operation it would only drop very slowly. The result of 
100 experiments established the fact, and served as a basis to 
all the Abbe’s future inquiries. The acceleration of the mo- 
tion of fluids, was also found to be in proportion to the small- 
ness of the tubes. He considered all organized bodies as as- 
semblages of capillary tubes, filled with a fluid that tends to 
run through, and often to issue out of them. In consequence 
of this idea, he imagined that the electric virtue might possi- 
bly communicate some motion to the sap of vegetables, and 
also augment the insensible perspiration of animals. A va- 
riety of experiments were afterwards made on living beings 
and plants ; the principal of which, was one tried on two young 
persons between the ages of 20 and 30, who, from being elec- 
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trified five hours together, lost several ounces of their weight, 
more than they were wont to lose, when they were not elec- 
trified. It was also observed, that the persons who under- 
went that operation, felt no inconvenience from it ; they only 
found themselves a little exhausted, but if that were a depri- 
vation worthy of regret, it was amply compensated by the ac- 
quisition of a better appetite. The first account on record, of 
the application of electricity to medical purposes, is by a pro- 
fessor of medicine of Halle, who, in the year 1744, cured a 
woman of a contracted finger in a quarter of an hour. This 
physician observed, that a man’s pulse, which had beat eighty 
in a second, before he was electrified, immediately afterwards 
beat eighty eight, and was presently increased to ninety six. 
In the course of a variety of experiments performed in the 
academy of Montpelier, it was found, by very accurate obser- 
vations made with a pendulum, that the circulation of the 
blood was increased about one sixth by electrification. 

Large jars were at first used in the application of medical 
electricity, and the shocks administered, were proportionally 
strong and severe. But the modern practice is much improy- 
ed ; and the general opinion at present prevailing, is in favor 
of the gentler methods of simple electrization, such as receiy- 
ing or giving the electric aura by wooden or metallic points. 
But after all, the mode of practice must be governed by the 
exigences and circumstances of particular cases and consti- 
tutions. Shocks, and sometimes violent ones, have been found 
necessary when the milder treatment had been found ineffect- 
ual. The most rational plan seems to be that of beginning 
with simple electrization, and proceeding gradually, as may 
be found proper, to friction of an affected part with metallic 
balls over flannel ; or to drawing or giving sparks of differ- 
ent sizes, either on an insulating stand, or on the ground; or 
to general or partial shocks, as the nature of the case may re- 
quire. 

The faculty, are divided in opinion respecting the mode of 
action which electricity excites on the human frame. By 
some, it is thought to relax universally, by others to be stimu- 
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jant and bracing. Both these opinions, says the ingenious 
Nairne, seem to agree with facts. Electricity, applied in the 
gentlest manner, appears sedative and relaxing ; and in the 
stronger methods it may naturally be supposed to stimulate. 
But, continues he, it is an advantage, that we are not obliged 
to wait until a theory is established, before we can receive 
bencfit from the safe, though powerful, application of elec- 
tricity. Itis laid down as an established fact, that a healthy 
fibre, has never been injured by electricity judiciously appli- 
ed; it may consequently be conveyed without difficulty or 
apprehension, to the seat of local disorder, as it may be pass- 
ed without any diminution of its virtue through the interven- 
ing healthy parts. 

But, I will not trespass further on your time, or on the 
province of medical practitioners, in enumerating the disor- 
ders, in the removal of which electricity has been ascertained 


to be efficacious. Itis found generally, to promote glandular 


secretions, and to increase the circulation of the blood. Of 
what consequence these qualities are, in the art of medicine, 
we may infer from this, “ that it is impossible, perhaps, to de- 
fine health and sickness in fewer words, than by styling the 
former, a free, and the latter, an obstructed, circulation of the 
blood.* 

The aurora borealis, since the identity of lightning and the 
electric fluid has been determined, is now considered as an 
electrical phenomenon. Lesides the obvious and familiar 
appearances in northern climates, which constitute the resem- 
blance between that meteor and the electric matter, it has 
been observed that the aurora occasions a very sensible fluc- 
tuation of the magnetic needie. Compass needles, after a 
thunder storm at sca, are known to have been affected by it; 
sometimes they have wholly lost their magnetic virtue ; 
sometimes, it has only been weakened; at others reversed. 
Artificial electricity has the same power, when the needles 
are made in a proper proportion to the size of the battery. 

Mr. Canten has contrived to exhibit the aurora by meais 


* Mavor’s life of Harvey. 
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of the Torrecellian vacuum ; the appearance of the pale, di- 
luted flashes or streaks of electrical light passing through, or 
rather along the inner surface of a glass tube sufficiently ex- 
hausted, presents an exact resemblance of the color and cor- 
ruscations of the aurora borealis. The same philosopher, 
after he had collected electricity from the clouds, offered a 
conjecture that the aurora is occasioned by the flashing of the 
electric fluid from positive to negative clouds at a great dis- 
tance. Now it is well known, that the air in the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere is extremely rare. Sir Isaac New- 
ton computed that at the height of one semi-diameter of the 
earth, a globe of such air as we breathe, if only one inch in 
diameter, would be expanded to such a degree of rarity, as to 
fill all the planetary regions to the sphere of Saturn, and even 
far beyond. Thus he accounts for the tenuity and dimness of 
the atmosphere of comets, and on the same principle, by fair 
analogical reasoning, we may assign a cause for the faint ap- 
pearance of the aurora, when compared with flashes of light- 
ning in the lower and more condensed regions of the air. 
Beccaria is of opinion, that there is a constant circulation of 
the electric fluid from north to scuth, and that the aurora bo- 
realis may be this matter performing its circulation in such a 
state of the atmosphere as renders it visible, or approaching 
nearer than usual to the earth. Dr. Franklin supposes that 
the electric fluid is discharged from the tropical into the po- 
lar regions from many leagues of vaporized air, raised from the 
ocean between the tropics; that it appears first where it is first 
in motion ; and that the appearance proceeds southward al- 
though the motion of the fire is really towards the north. On the 
whole, although the mode of the operation of the fluid is not 
ascertained, and philosophers disagree concerning it, elec- 
tricity is now admitted as the cause of the aurora borealis. 
Another phenomenon, long empioyed the observations and 
inquiries of the learned. From its appearance in the zodiac, 
it is called zodiacal light, resembling that of the milky way. 
It is seen at certain seasons ; towards the end of winter, and 
in spring, after sunset ; or before his rising in autumn or the 
VOL. I. AQ 
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beginning of winter. It resembles the form ofa pyramid, ly- 
ing lengthwise, with its axis along the zodiac, its base being 
placed obliquely with respect tothe horizon. This light was 
formerly supposed to be the solar atmosphere extending to 
the atmosphere of our earth, and there producing the appear- 
ance of an aurora borealis; but, since the aurora borealis, is 
now rationally accounted for as an electrical phenomenon, 
the zodiacal light has been referred, for its cause to the same 
source ; and they are with lightning and artificial electricity 
held to be various, and not very dissimilar, modifications of 
the same fluid. 

Thus have we considered electricity, as a powerful agent of 
nature, universally diffused, and existing in all bodies with 
which we are acquainted. We at times observe it darting 
from the clouds with all the horrors of a minister of vengeance, 
destroying the habitations and the lives of men. Again, in 
beautiful corruscations, its lambent flames illuminate the con- 
cave of heaven, and its harmless beams are effused through 
the distant etherial regions. Philosophy has driven supersti- 
tion from the field of intellectual research, and the most po- 
tent and tremendols phenomena of nature, are accounted 
for on principles waich reconcile the idea of the beneficence 
and goodness of the Supreme Being, with the most destruc- 
tive operations of his second causes. It is only the philoso- 
phy which stops here, that begets scepticism and makes athe- 
ists. The severest evils that visit us in our present state of 
existence, are partial, and educive of universal good. 

The ingenuity of man, has converted the electric fluid into 
a remedy for many of his diseases. It is rendered subservient 
to his convenience and amusement. He draws it from the 
bosom of the atmosphere, and from the earth at his pleasure. 
He insidiously disarms the clouds by his pointed shafts, or 
receives the lightning on them in its rapid passage, and con- 
ducts the blazing column in security to the ground. But let 
him not grow presumptuous in his wisdom, nor forgetful of the 
Power to whom he is indebted for all the glorious faculties of 
his mind. Let him learn to love, to imitate, and adore his God. 
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So shall the true philosopher as he improves in knowledge, 
approach toward the perfection of reason and virtuc ; and, by en- 
larging the sphere of his usefulness as a man, with the expan- 
sion of his understanding as a sage, he will become the orna- 
meant of his species, and a blessing to mankind. 








SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
REV. JOHN ELIOT, D. D. 


From a Sermon, delivered the sabbath afier his decease by the 
Rev. John Lathrop, D. D. 


Tue character of Dr. Eliot is too well known to his friends, 
and to the world, to need any thing that I can say in way of 
culogy. He often expressed a disapprobation of the fane- 
gyric which the partiality of friends has too frequently lavish- 
ed, even on men of real worth, after their labors were finish- 
ed. I could not, however, feel satisfied myself, did I suffer the 
present opportunity to pass over, without offering a few things 
more, as a tribute to departed worth, and to transmit to the 
generation which shall come after us, the estimation in which 
your late pastor was held, by those who best knew him. He 
was a man of piety. He loved the house of God, and in de- 
votional exercises, no man was more serious, and few men 
chose more acceptable words to offer unto God, in prayer and 
in thanksgiving. The religion which Dr. Eliot professed was 
the religion of Christ ;_ the religion of the New-Testament ; 
the religion which his father professed, and in substance, the 
religion which is professed by all Protestants, who think for 
themselves, and make the scriptures the sole rule of faith. 
The history of the Christian church from the first, gave Dr. 
Eliot such an acquaintance with the abuses of ecclesiastical 
power, and the vain attempts to establish an uniformity of 
faith and of worship, that he early learned to call no mar mas- 
ter, and he was utterly against subscribing any articles of faith, 
_or books of creeds and confessions, beside the Bible. 

Dr. Eliot was a learned man.—He was early placed in the 
grammar school, near his father’s house, where he was pre- 
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pared for admission into Harvard College. During his resi- 
dence at the university, his proficiency was such, as to entitle 
him to the most distinguished parts at the public exhibitions. 
After commencing Bachelor of Arts, he was some time em- 
ployed in the instruction of youth, and entered on the study 
of theology under the direction of his excellent father, Not 
long after he was admitted to the degree of Master, he began 
to preach. To the inexpressible grief of the church and con- 
gregation, to which Dr. Andrew Eliot had long ministered, he 
was called from his useful employments, and from the world, 
on the thirteenth day of September, 1778. The bereaved 
people could think of no one more promising, and more likely 
to make up their loss, than the son, whose death we now la- 
ment. Accordingly, after hearing him preach a few days, 
the church and congregation gave him a call, and he was or- 
dained on the third day of November, 1779. What were his 
labors from the time of his settlement to the time of his death, 
and what his literary works and acquirements, I nced not par- 
ticularly relate in this place. As to the first, you are the best 


witnesses who sat under his ministry, who heard him, and saw 


him in public, and in your houses. The works which have 


been printed speak for themselves, and men of letters know 
hew to appreciate them. 

In the year of our Lord 1797, the university in Edinburgh 

conferred on him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. In the 
year 1804, after the death of the late excellent Simeon How- 
ard, D. D. Dr. Eliot was elected a member of the corporation 
of Harvard College. He was a member of the greater part 
of the literary, the charitable, and other useful institutions in 
this vicinity; and in several of them he held offices of the first 
responsibility. 

Dr. Eliot was a man of sincerity—He was “ an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there was no guile.” There was nothing, 
perhaps, that he more thoroughly despised than the craft 
which is sometimes used by men professing godliness, and 
even by ministers of religion, in order to gain popularity, and 
accomplish certain evil and selfish purposes. ‘To his honor, 
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and the honor of the religion which he professed, it may be 
said of him,—He had his conversation “ in simplicity and 
godly sincerity.” 

Dr. Eliot was a man of candor. He fully believed in the 
inspiration of the holy scriptures, and in the great doctrine of 
salvation by the mediation, the obedience and death of Christ : 
but as there are some expressions in the writings of the apos- 
tles, and particularly in the writings of St. Paul, which are 
hard to understand, and have been differently explained, he 
was willing that every man should examine and judge for 
himself ; and he did not scruple to receive to his communion 
people of different denominations and of different opinions, 
provided they acknowledged Jesus Christ as the son of God, 
and humbly endeavored to obey him. He was no bigot, nor 
was he a latitudinarian. While he was ready to contend 
earnestly for the faith delivered to the saints, by apostolic 
hands, he knew the difference between chat faith, and a blind, 
unmeaning assent to the commandments of men, the tradi- 
tions of the elders, and the dogmas of the schools. 

Dr. Eliot was an amiable man.—Of this, no one will ask for 
proof, who knew him. But if proof were required, I would 
appeal to his family, I would appeal to his church, to the so- 
cieties with which he was connected, to bis numerous ac- 
quaintance, whom he visited and from whom he received 
visits ; all will testify to the sweetness and benevolence of his 
temper and conduct. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


“ The good humor is to steal ata minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
call; steal! a jco for the phrase.” Shakspeare. 


An Old Joke. 
Every one has heard the story of a man who, when look- 
ing at a house, asked the servant, a pretty girl, with whom he 
seemed much inclined to take some liberties, whether she 
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was to be let with it ? “ No sir,” she replied, « if you please, 
I am to be let alone !” 

The origin of this jest or pun is not so well known, and it 
will surprise some people to learn that it is to be found in a 
frious writer, who was born in the year 1592—vyiz. Francis 
Quarles. | 

On the World. 

‘ This house is to be let for life or years ; 

Her rent is sorrow and her income tears ; 

Cupid, ’t has stood long void ; her bills make known, 

She must be dearly let, or let alone.” 

The Devil in the Theatre. 

It is told of some English theatre, tiat, during the per- 
formance of Doctor Faustus, the audience aud the doctor sud- 
denly discovered one more, and much uglier devil, than be- 
longed to the piece, who was dancing and kicking his heels 
about very merrily with the rest. Immediately on his being 
observed, he took flight, and, it is added, carried away with 
him the roof of the theatre. I find this story alluded to in a 
curious work, entitled, The Blacke Booke, (a proper deposi- 
tary !) London, printed in black letter, by T. C. for Jeffery 
Choriton, 1604. “ The light-burning Serjant Lucifer,” says 
of one running away through fear of fire at a brothel, “ hee 
had a head of hayre like one of my divells in Doctor Faustus, 
when the olde theater crackt and frighted the audience. 

The French have amongst them a similar fable. 

J. J. Rousseau, in his Oeuvres Diverses, Amst. 1761, vol. 
ij. p. 186, relates it thus, according to my translation. 

I have in my youth read a tragedy called Zhe Slave, in 
which the devil was represented by one of the actors. The 
piece was once performed, as I was informed, when this per- 
sonage coming on the stage, found himself in company with 
a second devil, the original, who, as if jealous of the audacity 
of the counterfeit, appeared in propria persona, frightened all 
the people out of the house, and put an end to the representa- 
tion. 
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Rousseau remarks that if one supposes this possible, « ov 
trouvera dans cette double afifiarition un effet theatral et vrai- 
ment effrayant.” “ Un effet vraiment effrayant,” if you please, 
but certainly not “ ¢heatral.” I can imagine, he contiiues, 
but one other spectacle more simple, and yet more terrible, 
and that is the hand-writing on the wall, at the feast of Bel- 
shazar, tracing words unknown.  Ceite seule idee fait fris- 
soner.”’ Some persons would be far more frightened at the 
sight of the devil. 

Dreams. 

When Netley Abbey belonged to the Marquis of Hunting= 
don, Mr. Walter Taylor, of Southampton, contracted with 
that nobleman for the purchase of so much of its materials as 
he could carry away in a certain space of time. Some of his 
relations considered the bargain as sacrilegious, and urged 
him not to be instrumenral in destroying an edifice, which had 
been consecrated to the worship of the Deity. 

Their remonstrances had some effect, and though they 
were not of sufficient force to induce him give up the pro- 
spect of gain which the contract held out, yet they dwelt so 
much on his mind, as to occasion a dream one night, that the 
arch-key-stone of the east window, fell from its situation, and 
fractured his skull. He communicated the portentous dream 
to Mr. Watts, (father of the celebrated Dr. Isaac Watts) who 
advised him to be by no means personally concerned in the 
demolition of the church. Taylor, however, scorning, as is 
too often the case, the advice he had solicited, proceeded in 
the work of devastation, and, in an exertion to tear down a 
board from the window, loosened the fatal stone, which fell 
upon his head, and produced a fracture. The wound was 
not, at first, deemed to be mortal, but the instrument of the 

surgeon, unhappily slipped, in the operation of extracting a 
splinter, and, entering the brain, caused immediate death. 
Musical Anecdote. 
When Yaniewicz, first went to London, he lived at the west 
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end of the town. One day, after paying several visits, he 
found himself a little out of his latitude, and called a hackney- 
coach, when this dialogue ensued : 

Coachman. ( Shutting the door) Where to, sir? 

Yan. Home—mon ami—you go me home. 

Coachman. Home, sir, where’s that ? 

Yan. By gar, I know no—De name of de cam street has 
echafie, has escaped out of my memory: I have forgot him. 
Vat I shall do? 

Coachman. (grins). 

Yan. Ah! you are gay—come now—you understand de 
musique. Eh! 

Coachman, Music—what’s that to do with the street ? 

Yan. Ah! vous verrez—you shall see—( hums a tune )— 
Vat is dat? 

Coachman. Molbrook. 

Yan. Ah! by Gar—dat is him—Malbro’-street—now you | 
drive-a me home. Eh! 

This is a fact. We have often heard that “ music hath 
charms” to do many clever things, but this is, I believe, the 


first time of its instructing a hackney-coachman where he was 
to sect down. 


Jests of Hierocles. 

A scholar, who had a cask of wine, put a seal on it. His 
servant making a hole below, drew off some of the liquor, 
which diminution, when he came to examine it, suprised him 
very much, seeing that the seal was not broken. Another said, 
“ Look whether it has not been taken away from the bottom.” 
“ From the bottom, you egregious fool !” exclaimed the 
scholar, “ there’s no deficiency below, it’s gone from the top.” 

A scholar, a bald man, and a barber, travelling together, 
agreed that at sleeping time one should watch every four 
hours. It fell first to the lot of the barber. By the way of 
amusing himself, he shaved the scholar’s head in his sleep, 
and when his watch was over, awoke him. The scholar 
scratching his head, half asleep and half awake, and finding 
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no hair on it, he cried out—“ O, the vile barber,! he has 
imade a mistake, and woke the bald man instead of me.” 
Handel. 

Handel once heard a lady sing a piece of his music, which 
she loaded with all sorts of graceless graces, and at length 
went off with a flourishing ad libitum range of her own fancy. 
The master miraculously waited with patience, till she, by 
good luck, got back into the original key : he then exclaim- 
ed, “ By , ma’am, you’re welcome home ! I don’t know 
where the devil you have been, but I never expected that you 
would have thought of me any more.” 





Epigram. On seeing a Picture of Ugolino. 
“ This Ugolino? psha,” says Will, 
«“ He’s painted much too skinny.” 
“ Prithee,” replied his friend, “ be still— 
You find fault like a ninny : 
Were you imprisoned three long days, 
With nought your teeth between-o, 
When on the fourth you go your ways, 
Vl warrant— You-go-lean-o !” 
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AMERICAN GENIUS. 


“ Be thou the first true merit to defend ; 
His praise is lost who stays “till all commend.” 


‘THE commercial and political interests of our country are 
readily acknowledged to be, in themselves, a sufficient cause 
of engrossing the primary attentions of the greatest part of 
the community. Although present exigencies demand the 
immediate application of general and particular interest; yet, 
we should be permitted to believe, that amid the increasing 
necessities which are daily multiplicd upon almost every in- 
dividual, the “ genius of our land” would not be forgotten, or 
VOL, I. 4} Y 
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compelled to experience the rigors of deprivation, in propor- 
tion to the increase of those evils, with which the more pow- 
erful portion of the body politic have to contend. It is the 
peculiar fate of those, whose retired professions confine them 
to secret and patient occupations ; and whose advancements 
arise solely from the fortuitous application of their genius and 
taste, to be conscious of many disadvantages, not applicable 
to that active class of citizens, whose gencrah avocation is to 
be abroad in the world, to commix with the enterpizing, and 
who are more commonly understood by the appellation of 
‘6 men of business :? This remark will be more readily felt 
by those, who have, in any measure, been conversant with the 
professors of the five arts ; and whose opportunities have led 
them to contemplate the interesting obligations under which 
they labor and are confined. The ultimate object is here to 
introduce an example, in the character of Mr. Henry WILL- 
rAMS, a young artist of this town; a native genius, whose 
pretensions fully justily him in his expectations, and whose 
successful studies in the refined departments of Philosophical 
Electricity, end Miniature, and Portrait painting, merit the en- 
couragement and protection of all those, whose pride and am- 
bition are for the honors of American Origin, and the promo- 
tion of those talents which our country has nurtured, and its 
reputation should maintain. 

Wee would not stand in useless competition with the unri- 
valled masters of transatlantic excellence; nor would we ex- 
tend the fame of cur scholars in unprofitable rivalry with for- 
cign or domestic merit ; such contentions may suit the dis- 
positions of those who feel more irritability in dissention, than 
pride in reputation ; more elevation in personal triumph, than 
ambition in meritorious distinction: No; our object must 
be, to stand upon our ow dasis ; to feel independent of eve- 
ry extraneous connection ; to be conscious that we rally un- 
der the proud streamers of our native banners ; and that we 
reap the laurels of perennial verdure, and wear them as 4mer- 
ican emblems ! Impressed with the force of these principles, 
we would be ardent in the defence of original genius, and jeal- 
ous of the meed which sheuld crown its efforts. 
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We know that Mr. Williams has obtained an intercoruse 
and honorable confidence with the first and sublimest artists 
of his country: one of the strongest characteristics of true 
genius is the recognition of its quality in another; like all 
congenial nature, it approximates into sympathy and alliance ; 
from this impression, we can readily conceive of the trust and 
interchange, maintained by Mr. Williams with the masters of 
his art, and are disposed to offer our assurances upon the eyi- 
dence of such authority. 

We hope, that the rewards of unremitting application, will 
not be withheld from the anticipations of honor and prefer- 
ment. The public eye will not be averted from the claims of 
talent and sensibility. Let it not be said, that amid the dis- 
tractions of party, or the lacerations of division, the still small. 
voice of patient merit is suffered to expire, or the persuasive 
expectation of native genius, allowed to offer in vain its exer- 
tion or its fame. J. H. 








DETACHED THOUGHTS. 
—_— 

THERE would be no supporting the melancholy reflections 
arising from the frequent interruptions of those pleasures, 
which are founded on the best dispositions of our nature, if 
ihe objects of them were to take a final leave of us, at the end 
of that short portion of our existence, which we pass beneath 
the sun. But the glad hope, that every virtuous affection of 
the soul, which is properly cultivated and improved, amidst 
the disadvantage of mortality, shall form part.of our happiness 
in a state beyond the reach of change and disappointment, 
brightens the prospect and cheers our spirits, among all the 
suspensions of our wishes in a varying world. 


Every scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one, 
and the mind that has an equal mixture of melancholy and vi- 
vacity is best of all qualified for the contemplation of cither. 


et + Be me 
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LENIG MAS. 
FROM THE GREEK OF ATHENZEUS. 


Wuar is that which carries its offspring about with it, and 
though dumb, speaks to those it likes, however distant, while 
any one standing near them shall hear nothing ? 

We are two sisters ; one produces the other, and she who 
produces the other, is by the other again produced. 

What is that which we teach others, though we all know 
nothing about it ? 

What is that which isno where and every where ? 








ATHEISM REFUTED. 


—_— 

A poor Arabian of the desert, ignorant as most of the Ara- 
bians are, was one day asked, how he came to be assured there 
was a God? “ In the same way,” replied he, “ that I am en- 
abled to tell, by a print impressed on the sand, whether it was 
a man or a beast that passed that way. 








THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


-——thke 


SEIGNEUR VALDRINO (pay-master to the campe of Alphon- 
Sus, King of Arragon), a man exquisite in courtship and com- 
plement ; as two or three were at strife, laying wagers what 
countryman he was; a blunte captaine asked, “ what was the 
matter.” Why captainc, said one, we are Jaying a wager what 
countryman my lord treasurer Valdrino is: Qh, said the 
captaine, I can tell you that, Iam sure he was borne in the 
Land of Promise, for I have served the king in his wars these 
seven yceres without pay, and ever when I petition to my lord, 
he payes me with no coyne, but promises, which makes me 
hnalf-assured that hee is that countryman. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





AN EXCELENTE BALADE OF CHARITE, 


AS WROTEN BIE THE GODE PRIESTE THOMAS ROWLEY. 


[The Ballad of Charity is here given, stripped of its antiquated spelling, and 
of some of those uncommon words with which it was sprinkled. It is 
one of the best pieces of Chatterton, and, both for description and pathos, 
deserves high praise. In the fourth stanza he is supposed to allude to 
himself ; and indeed when we reflect upon his situation, neglected, un- 
known, unprotected, and struggling with the bitterest poverty, and at 
the same time possessed of all those keener sensibilities which are almost 
always the attendants on minds of an higher order ; we cannot but 
sympathize with those emotions which must have agitated the breast 
of the unhappy bard at the moment of writing— | 


Haste to thy church-yard house, unhappy man! 
Cold as the clay is charity. } 





In Virgin now the sweltry sun gan sheene, 
And hot upon the meads did cast his ray ; 
The apple redded from his paly green, 
And the soft pear did bend the leafy spray ; 
The pied goldfinch sung the livelong day ; 
Now ’twas the pride, the manhood of the year, 
And eke the ground was dight in its most neat aumere.* 


The sun was gleaming in the middle of day, 
Dead still the air, and eke the welkin blue, 
When from the sea arose in drear array 
A heap of clouds of sable sullen hue, 
The which fult fast unto the woodland drew, 
Shrouding at once the sun’s beauteous face, 
And the black tempest swelled and gathered up apace. 


Beneath an holm, fast by a pathway ride, 

Which did unto Saint Godwin’s temple lead, 

A hapless pilgrim moaning did abide, 

Poor in his look, like beggar in his weed, 

Long filled with the miseries of need ; 

Where from the hailstones could the almer fly ? 
He had no housen there, nor any convent nigh. 

Look in his clouded face, his soul there scan ; 

How woe-begone, how withered, sapless, dead ! 

Haste to thy church-yard house, unhappy man 

Cold zs the clay, which will grow on thy head, 
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Is charity and love among high elves ; 


The knights and barons live for pleasure and themselves. 


The gathered storm is ripe; the big drops fall ; 
The sunburnt meadows smoke, and cloud the rain; 
The coming ghastness do the beasts appal, 

And the full flocks are driving o’er the plain ; 
Dash’d from the clouds the waters fly again ; 

‘The welkin opes, the yellow lightning flies ; 


And the hot fiery steam in the wide lowings* dies. 


“List ; now the thunder’s rattling, noisy sound, 
Moves slowly on, and then increasing clangs, 
Shakes the high spire ; and lost, dispended, drown’d, 
Still on the affrighted ear of terror hangs ; 
The winds are up ; the lofty elmen} swangest ; 
Again the lightning and the thunder pours, 


And the full clouds are burst at once in stony showers. 


Spurring the palfry o’er the watry plain, 

The Abbot of St. Godwin’s convent came ; 
His shapournette§ was drenched with the rain, 
His painted girdle met with mickle shame ; 

fle backward told bis bead rell|| at the same ; 

The storm encreasen, and he drew aside, 


With the poor alms craver, ne’er to the holm to bide. 


His cloak was all of Lincoln cloth so fine, 

With a gold button fastened near his chin : 

His loose white robe was edged with golden twine, 
And his shoe’s pike a lover’s might have been; 
Full well it showed he thoughten cost no sin; 

The trappings of the palfry pleased his sight, 


For the horse milener his head with roses dight. 


« An alms, sir Priest |” the louting pilgrim said, 
« © let me wait within your conyent door, 

Till the sun shineth high above our head, 

And the loud tempest of the air is o’er ; 
‘Helpless and old am I, alas! and poor, 

No house, nor friend, nor money in my pouch ! 


All that I call my own is this my silver crouche.€” 


“ Varlet,” replied the abbot, “ cease your din, 
This is no season alms and prayers to give ; 
My porter never lets a beggar in; 


‘lames, +¥Elm. $ Swings. § Ecclesiastical hat, || i, e. Cursed, § Cross 
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None touch my ring who not in honor live.” 
And now the sun with the black clouds did strive, 
And shooting on the ground his glaring ray, 


The abbot spurred his steed and eftsoones road away. 


Once more the sky was black, the thunders roll’d ; 
Fast running o’er the plain a priest was seen 

Not dight full proud, nor buttoned up in gold ; 
His cloak and surplice grey, and eke were clean ; 
A Limitour} he was of order seene ; 

-And from the pathway side thus turned he, 





Where the poor almer lay beneath the holmen tree. 


An alms, sir Priest !” the louting pilgrim said, 
« For sweet saint Mary and your order sake.” 
The Limitour then loosen’d his pouch thread, 
And did thereout a groat of silver take ; 





The needy pilgrim did for pleasure shake. 










« There, take this silver, it may ease thy care ; 


We are God’s stewards all, nought of our own we bear. 


ree 


But ah unhappy pilgrim learn of me, 

Scarce any give a rentroll to their Lord, 

Here take my coat, for thou art bare I see ; 
’Tis thine ; the saints will give me my reward.” 
He left the pilgrim, and his way aberde. 





Virgin and holy saint who, sit in gloure,f 
Or give the mighty will, or give the good man power. 


+ A friar with particular privileges. t Glory 
a 
ODE, 


Vor the Dinner, given, at Boston, March 2, 1813, io Co 
? ry” Pe ae ot Yeon 

DORE BAINERIDGE, and the Officers of tie Uniied State 
Frigate, Constitution, after their victory, over his Britanni 


Majesty’s Frigate, Java, Capt. Lambert. Written for thr 
ccasion, at the request of the Committee of Ar é . 


EY. L. M. SARGENT, ES. 


~ 


Brave hearts of ocean chivalry, 


= ' 


Who late, In arms, have stood, 


‘ 


Victorious, o’er the bravest foc, 


Whose thunder wakes the flood 


‘< air t. ‘ He Be Ie ene ¢ Wricp 
Ye twice, who soucnt Kame SPPOUGCSte mele lic: 
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And twice attain’d the goal ! 
Again, o’er the main, 

Shall your conq’ring thunders roll, 
And ycur banners float victoriously, 
And your conq’ring thunders roll. 


Mark, how your ship triumphantly 
Her native billows lave ! 

Where first she gave her virgin form, 
In rapture, to the wave. 

Twice bold Britannia’s hearts of oak 
Have own’d her stern control. 

And again, o’er the main, 

Shall her conq’ring thunders roll, 
And her banners float victoriously, 
And her conq’ring thunders roll. 


When first again, for battle, 

Ye bade your thunders swell, 

A spirit, clad in armour, stood, 
Where once an hero fell. 

It sternly frown’d upon the foe, 

And shew’d the scar it bore ; 

Till again, o’er the main, 

Your thunders ceas’d to roar, 

And your banners wav’d victoriously, 
While your thunders ceas’d to roar. 


Busu ! *twas thy gallant spirit, 

That left its realms, on high, 

To hear Columbia’s battle rage, 

To see her streamers fly. 

That spirit, when the fight was donc, 
Aloft the tidings bore ; 

How again, o’er the main, 

Your conq’ring guns did roar, 

And your banners wav’d victoriously, 
And your conq’ring guns did roar. 
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Fame! wreath again thy laurels, 
Like HuLv’s, forever fair ; 

Such garlands, on his manly brows, 
Shall noble BarinsriDGE wear : 

The same their banner and their deck, 
The same their daring soul, 

And the same be their fame, 

While their conq’ring thunders roll, 
And their banners float victoriously, 
And their conq’ring thunders roll. 


Load 


High, on thy roils of glory, 

With honors, doubly crown’d, 

By those, whose sires are yet unborn, 
Shall Aytwin’s name be found. 

The spirits of the brave, who live, 

On thine eternal scroll ; 

Again, o’er the main, 

When they hear their thunders roll, 
Shall trim those banners to the breeze, 
While the conq’ring thunders roll. 


“Ye Mariners of England,” 

The brave applaud the brave ; 

Our bays, with cypress, would we twine, 
To deck your LAMBERT’s grave. 

But, since ’tis ours to meet ye, foes, 
Our gallant friends of yore, 

Again, o’er the main, 

Shall our conq’ring thunders roar, 

And our banners float victoriously, 

And our conq’ring thunders roar. 


Fame, ready twine such garlands, 
As crown the brave, to-day ; 
For here are ocean warriors, 
As good and brave as they. 
When fortune leads them, where the foe 
Now sweeps the surges o’er : 
I. A2 
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Again, o’er the main, 

Shall our conq’ring thunders roar, 

And our banners float victoriously, 

And our conq’ring: thunders roar. 
——— +e 


We are aware that the fellowing Ode woukl not pass the 
ordeal of inflexible criticism ; -but we consider it as one of the 
best of those patriotic effusions of the muses, to which the 
events of the times are‘daily° giving birth. 


ODE, 
Written at the request of the Charlestown branch of the Wash-- 
ington Benevolent Society of Massachusetts, Feb. 22, 1813. 


BY HENRY SMALL. 


Wuite the years roll swift away, 
Pleas’d we greet this joyous morn ; 

Welcome we th’ auspicious day, 
When our WasHiInGTonN was born: 
O’er his cradle Valor smil’d, 
Freedom rear’d her fav’rite child ; 
Fame proclaim’d him born to be 
Champion of our liberty. 


Through his glorious life’s carecr, 
Virtue prompted ev’ry plan ; 

Crown’d his ardent wish and care 
With the firm-fix’d Rights of Man : 
Ev’ry greamess he combin’d '— 
Warrior, Statesman, Christian, join’d, - 
High to place his honor’d name 
On th’ immorial'rolls of fame. 


Peace, beneath his happy reign, 
Biest our nation’s utmost bound ; 
Commerce whiten’d all the main ; 
Plenty pour’d her riches round - 
Lisping childhood, hoary age, 
Hail’d with heart-felt joy the Sage ;. 
Plaudits from the good and wise. 
Rose, like incense, to the skies. 
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-Heav’n-born Hero ! though no more, 
Peaceful, prosp’rous days we see. ; 

Still, ’till life’s last hope be..o’er, 
Grateful, we’ll remember thee ! 
Every preccpt, thou didst give, 
Cherish’d in our breasts shall live, 
Long.as ocean laves our shore, 
Till the spheres revolve no more. 


Now, though dark’ning clouds of war 
Veil in gloom thy natal day ; 

‘May, like thee, some rising star, 
“Chase the thick’ning mists away : 
And, mid mild, unclouded skies, 
May the Sun oF PEaceE arise ; 

Bright as that, which lit the morn, 


When our WasuHine6tow was born! 








? 





MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
Boston Cheatre, 
Feb. 26. Coriolanus—Love laughs at Locksmiths. 
March 1. Abaellino—Hunter of the Alps. 
3. Richard ILI—My Grandmother. 
4, Merchant of Venice—Catharine and’Petruchio. 
5. Honey Moon(1)—Huzza for the Constitution. 


(1) The catalogue of performances at our theatre for this month af- 
fords but few subjects for remark. The talents of Mr. Cooper shone 
conspicuously in his performance of Richard and Shylock. It is not proba- 
ble that our generation will see any actor in the part of Richard, who 
will meet with that uniform and unqualified approbation enjoyed by the late 
Mr. Cooke—wuniform, because always bestowed, and unqualified, because often 
bestowed .without justice or discrimination. It has been remarked in a 
London review, that Mr. Cooke’s hesitations, hickups, and staggerings, 
have repeatedly been taken by many for just dclineations of feeling, and 
rewarded with applause—a circumstance, no doubt, true, but not very 
sonorable to the. understanding of the audience. 

‘nthe part of the Duke Aranza, Mr. Cooper finished his engagement . 
an engagement which we helieve has been satisfactory to himself, the 


=nanagers, and the public. 
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15. Fortune’s Frolic—Timour the Tartar(2)—Of Age 
To-morrow. 

17. Ways and Means—Timour—The Purse. 

19. All the World’s a Stage—-Timour—Huzza for the 
Constitution. 

22. Midnight Hour—Timour. 

24. Jew and Doctor—Timour—Spoil’d Child. 

26. How to die for Love.—Timour—Prisoner at large. 


(2) M. G. Lewis, the author of this melo-drame, informs us in an ad- 
wertisement prefixed to it, that it was written at the request of Mr. Har- 
ris of Covent-Garden, who wished for a “ spectacle in which borses might 
be introduced.” The story which Mr. Lewis has chosen for the basis of 
the drama, is an incident in the life of Timour, khan of the Tartars, the 
same personage, whom Rowe has celebrated in his tragedy of Tamerlane 
the Great. As far as Mr. Lewis has filled up the character of Timour, it 
is more conformable to the original, if we may believe the testimony of 
history, than the Zzmerlane of Rowe. ‘Though this piece confers no honor 
on the literary character of the author, it answers the purpose for which 
it was intended, and was played almost every night for several months at 
Covent-Garden. The managers of the Boston theatre have brought it 
forward with entire new and splendid scenery, and expensive dresses and 
decorations. The scenery is executed by Mr. Worrall, and displays taste 
and genius. The second scene, representing an exterior and distant view 
of Timour’s castle, is done in the best manner of that unrivalled artist, and 
exemplifies in a surprising degree the deception of a painting in perspec- 
tive. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the merits of actors ina piece, where they 
are mere agents to assist the painter and the machinist, in displaying their 


ingenuity. The whole, however, was performed creditably to those con- 
cerned, and with satisfaction to the audience, 








LITERARY NOTICE. 


—+ 

‘Tue attention of the patrons of literature and the fine arts 
we hope will be attracted by the proposal of J. Delaplaine and 
Messrs. Murray, Draper, & Fairman, for publishing a splen- 
did edition of Tue Brsie. It is intended by the publishers 
chat this edition shall rival, in typographical neatness and 
sraphic embellishments, the celebrated edition of Macklin, 
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published in London. We have not the least doubt that their 
intention will be fully executed, should the list of subscribers 
be sufficient to authorise them to invest their funds in the 
publication. It is true that the price at which it is offered 
will exclude from the catalogue of patrons, many, whose feel- 
ings are interested in its success, but whose finances are in- 
adequate to such an indulgence. Butthere are enough whose 
means are amply sufficient ; and to such itis strongly recom- 
mended. Will not the man of taste, of liberality, of patriot- 
ism, exult at the prospect of being able to say, This work sur- 
passes in magnificence the boast of Great Britain, the most 
splendid work that Europe has ever produced ? Can the rich 
man leave a more elegant legacy to his child ? And will not 
the Christian look with more than ordinary complacency on 
such an elegant display and illustration of the oracles of his 
Gop, such an alluring exhibition of the precepts of his Rr- 
DEEMER ? For the honor of our nation and the age in which 
we live, we hope that the auspicious spirit of munificence will 
inspire our countrymen with the desire of possessing so yal- 
uable a treasure. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Of the most remarkable events connected with the present 
war between the United States and Great-Britain. 


“ Chronology is the eye of history.” Dr. Fobason. 


—s 


1812. 

Tue act of Congress declaring war to, exist between the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and the de- 
pendencies thereof, and the United States of America and 
their territories, passed, June is. 

The U.S. brig Nautilus, 12 guns, Capt. Crane, captured 
and sent to Halifax, by the British frigate Shannon, July i¢ 

General Hull, commander in chief of the Northwestern 
army, entered Canada, and issued his proclamation to thie in. 
habitants of that province, inviting them to submit to the arms 
of the U.S. July 12. 
Fort Michilimakinak taken by the British, July 17, 
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‘Capt. Porter, in the U.S. frigate Essex, captured the Brit- 
ish sloop of war Alert, 12 guns, after an action of cigAt min- 
ULCS, August 15. 

Detroit taken by the British, and Gen. Hull, with the whole 
North-wesicrn army, surrendered prisoners of war, August 16. 


a 


| Capt rr H{ull, inthe U.S. frigate Constitution, captured 
and destroyed the British frigate Guerriere, 50 guns, Capt. 

Wy acres, August 20. 
; 


A disastrous battle at Queenston, Upper Canada, between 
the U.S. troops under Gen. Van Rensaelier, and the British, 
in which the formct were repuised with the severe loss of 
about 400 men killed, and 800 taken prisoners,—the British 
somiander, Gen. Brock was killed, et; tS. 

Capt. Jones, inthe U. S. sloop of war Wasp, 16 guns, cap- 
inred the Briush brig Frolic, 18 guns, after an action of 45 








minutes, in which both were dismasted, at, i. 
The Briush ship Poictiers, 74 guns, fell.in with and cap- 
tured buth the Wasp and Frolic, the next day, Oct 18. 
Commodore Decatur, in the U.S. frigate United States, 
captured the British frigate Macedonian, Sept. 29. 
Cen. Smythe defeated at Buffaloe, Noy. 27. 





Commodore Bainbridge, in the frigate Constitution, cap- 
cured and destroyed the British frigate Java, of 49 guns and 



































£25 men, ‘Dec. 29. 

Gen. Winchester’s army defeated at the river Raisin, and 

the general shine scli taken prisoncr, a 
¥SE5. 

Chesapeake and Delaware bays blockaded by the British 











Capt. James Lawrence, inthe U.S. sloop of war Hornet, 
i6 guns, met with the British sloop of war Peacock of 19 
suns 3 alter an action of 15 minutes, the Peacock was made 

7) at Opry}? } te 4 ack hat st . k wii? @ f h H rme ? 
so coinplete a wreck, that she sunk Wilo o oF the forets 
| crew and 9 of her own—Capt Peak of the latter, was killed 
in the actlon. Feb. 13. 

































Correspondence. 





We feel it to be an act of justice, indispensably due to the merit of an 
udividual, to inform the reader, that the portrait of Gen. Coss, prefixed 
:o our last number, was engraved from an original drawing by H. Wi1t- 
ams of Boston. What motive could induce the engraver, contrary to 

stom, @ nd ee vines direction of the publish er, to omit the namie,of 

‘painter on the plate, must be le to impartial readers to cecide, 
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Love and F 


The words by Mr. Pratt. C 


How few the months, the days, the hours, Wien longest life 





friendship and _ of love. Yet ah! how ma 





often sorrow’s cup o’erflows, Tho’ fijl’d, alas: with tears, wit 


~ 


ees } 





2. 
Then O my chosen friend, be 
My love, thy balms impart 
Give me, Fidelus, all thy mit 
Thou, Fanny, all thy heart 
So shall we prove, whate’er c 
Whatever ills annoy, 
Whether or long or short ou: 
Some portion must be joy » 
tPolyanthos, New Scries enlarged—No. 6.) : 


) Friendship. 


Pratt. Composed by W. Reeve. 





longest life we prove ; How few are sacred to the powrs Of © 





! how many are the woes, When shortest are our years; How 








tears, with tears, Tho’ fill’d, alas! with tears. 





2. 


n friend, be kind, 
Ims impart ; 

all thy mind, 
ll thy heart ! 
y whate’er our fate, 
nnoy, 
or short our date. 
ust be joy ! 





